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PREFACE 



The profession of teaching is at a unique moment of opportunity. Blue 
ribbon commissions from many parts of the nation have recommended sweeping 
reforms of education and of the education of teachers. Recent research about 
what promotes learning is available. Additional teachers will be needed as 
student populations again increase and as the state's maturing teaching force 
retires. And teachers are eager to assume a stronger, more professional role. 

Minnesota's response to the challenge of this opportunity has been to 
consider what future teachers need to know upon completing their pre-service 
education in order to do their jobs well. We believe that, beginning from this 
statement of desired results, educators can redesign various programs and see 
the effect of each approach. Our report offers a comprehensive set of disposi- 
tions, skills, and knowledge as the prefered outcomes of teacher education 
programs. These are derived from a carefully constructed, research based 
conceptualization of quality teaching. The report recommends characteristics to 
be expected of all new teachers, regardless of subject specialty or teaching 
level. 

In developing the report, „e acknowledged first that our focus must be on 
the people who are to be educated. In this state, a belief prevails that 
individuals and human dignity are most important. At last, the means to 
personalize and individualize education are within our grasp. Thus, recom- 
mendations begin with a clear definition of the state's ideals for learners, 
derived from recent work of the Minnesota Department of Education. 

The report also acknowledges that there are many ways to achieve the 
preferred outcomes, through extended programs, through alternative programs. 
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through newly forged partnerships of various kinds, through new applications of 
research findings, and through greater emphasis on deriving generalizations from 
prar?.'r.-j ^uperience. Changed programs of various kinds are possible and their 
efficacy should be tested. 

Our recommendations have not been arranged as a series of priorities, but 
rather in a developmental sequence. We suggest that teacher educators step back 
from their routines, reflect on these recommendations, and determine curriculum 
appropriate to attainment of the goals identified here. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 



Educators across the nation are concerned about the quality of elementary 
and secondary education. They also voice concerns about the quality of teacher 
preparation because of its relationship to student learning. The Minnesota 
Legislature, sharing these concerns, acted to create the Task Force on Teacher 
Education for Minnesota's Future. 

The Task Force on Teacher Education for Minnesota's Future focused on what 
beginning teachers should know and how they should act to promote the greatest 
learning and understanding in their efforts with students. The task force also 
described a series of actions needed. 

In helping to design future teacher education in this state, the task force 
has been mindful of Minnesota's heritage as a leader in providing quality educa- 
tion for all of its people. Maintaining a perspective that questions and 
respects the past, the present, and the future, the task force has endeavored to 
design changes in teacher education that will bring about greater learning among 
students. The task force has generated a model of teacher education that is 
founded on a conceptualization of the teacher's role, emphasizes results 
developed through new relationships, relies on research and extends beyond the 
conclusion of current formal teacher preparation programs. 

BACKGROUND 

Legislative action in Minnesota to improve teacher education was guided by 
several reports and recommendations from education organizations, task forces, 
business and community groups, and state agencies prior to and during the 1985 
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session. For example, in January 1985, the Higher Education Coordinating Board 
adopted a staff report on state policies for teacher education. ^ 

The Board of Teaching and Higher Education Coordinating Board both recom- 
mended that a task force be convened to define a teacher education curriculum 
for the future, an issue not addressed in previous studies by these agencies. ^ 

In response to these recommendations, and in recognition of the concern for 
teacher education issues common to bot • the Board of Teaching and the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board, the 1985 Legislature directed the two boards to 
appoint a task force. ^ The task force was directed to study and recommend 
changes in teacher education programs to meet contemporary and anticipated 
teaching conditions. The task force designed program outcomes for beginning 
teachers and measures for evaluating programs to assure that graduates are 
effective teachers. The report, with recommendations of each board, is to be 
submitted to the education committees of the legislature by January 1, 1987. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE TASK FORfTR 

The authorizing legislation specifies that the task force include repre- 
sentatives of the Commissioner of Education, the Board of Teaching, the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board, teachers, school boards, school administrators, 

and teacher education students and faculty. 

The executive director of Higher Education Coordinating Board and the 

executive secretary of the Board of Teaching named 23 members in fall 1985. 

Membership was balanced to represent urban, suburban, and rural schools, 

beginning and experienced teachers, elementary and secondary levels of instruc- 

tion and different subject areas. 
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CHARGE TO THB TASK FORCE 

The Task Force on Teacher Education for Minnesota's Future was charged by 
the Board of Teaching and Higher Education Coordinating Board to: 

o Identify major trends In Minnesota's economic, social, and political 

s%":o;da?y"L;s:isr^^^ ^^^-^^^^-^ ^--^-^ -d 

o Identify changes In staffing patterns, school organization and Instruc- 
tional methods that will affect the delivery of Instruction and the 
skill expectations of teachers In Minnesota schools. 

° ^Jm^rK^r ^^^^''^°^! ^"^^^^^^^ teaching to identify the knowledge and 
skills that distinguish excellence In teaching. 

o Recommend the generic knowledge, skills and understandings that should 
be learned by students seeking to become licensed teachefs In Minnesota. 

o Recommend outcome measures of program effectiveness that should be used 
by the Board of Teaching to approve Institutions seeking to prepare 
licensed teachers In Minnesota. v'^^V'^l^ 

° ufT^^i/^^ f^P"""^ ^"^ recommendations to the Board of Teaching and the 
Higher Education Coordinating Board by October 1, 1986. * 

WORK PLAN 

The task force convened for seven day-and-a-half sessions and three 
extended retreats. It worked as a whole group and In small groups. The work 
consisted of consulting with experts, reading and reviewing research literature 
and educational reports, and writing material for this report. The task force 
developed several assumptions to guide Its work (See Appendix A). Consensus was 
reached In all areas of the charge. 

OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 

The Information In this report Is organized Into seven chapters. 

o Chapter I provides the background necessary to understand the origin of 
the report* * 

° f!ni?^ provides a brief forecast of future trends, their Impacts, 

and Implications. i'«'-<.o, 

o Chapter III provides beliefs about learners and teachers. 
O 11 
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Chapter IV provides information about identified ueeds in teacher 
education. 



Chapter V provides recommended outcomes of future teacher education 
programs. 

Chapter VI provides recommended measures for evaluating teacher 
education programs. 

Chapter VII provides recommendations for changing teacher education 
progrms and the primary and secondary responsibilities for implementing 
the recommendations. 
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CHAPTBR II. A FORECAST OF FUTURE TRENDS; THEIR IMPACTS AND IMPUCATIONS 



ERIC 



The future is unpredictable given the rapidity of change occurring through- 
out the world. Futurists can provide little more than informed guesses about 
the social, economic, and political realities that lie ahead. If educators are 
to help shape, rather than react to, the future, they must understand trends and 
their possible impacts. This chapter explores some of Minnesota's changing 
social, economic, and political trends and their possible effects on education. 

SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POL ITICAL TRENDS^ IMPACTS AND IMPUCATIONS 
Social Trends 

Changes in the total population, in the family and in individuals cause 
changes in the society. 

Since people will continue to migrate from rural to urban areas of 
Minnesota, the resources available to rural educators will decrease. As a 
result, educators might need to establish new structures for delivering quality 
education to rural elementary and secondary students. 

Cultural diversity in the population appears to be increasing while the 
proportion of teachers from minority groups is decreasing. If these trends 
continue, educators will 1) need to know moro about how people come into new 
cultures successfully and 2) be expected to reinforce efforts to assure minority 
student access to post -secondary education. Students in education will need 
actual experiences yi :hin the various situations created by population changes 
to perform effectively as teachers. 

Since the number of children with identified special learning needs 
continues to increase, educators will be required to redefine teaching and 
school in order to fill the variety of educational needs. Educators must 
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possess broad and deep knowledge of human growth and development to meet many 
learner needs in different learning situations. 

Family structure in Minnesota has changed and probably will continue to do 
20. Because of an increase in the number of families with two working parents 
and the number of single-parent families, educators might be expected to provide 
more of the learning experiences formerly provided by the family. The respon- 
sibility of education might be expected to expand beyond present formal 
schooling. Teachers might be involved with students in roles other than formal 
academic instruction. 

Although the divorce rate might not increase, remarriages will increase the 
number of families with children from previous marriages. Stressful family 
situations caused by divorce, remarriage, or relocation can create barriers to 
learning. Teachers will need to understand psychological and cognitive implica- 
tions of stress and motivation. Teachers should understand how to work with 
students and families together within flexible schedules that accommodate the 
family. Educators already need to work more closely with community support 

» 

agencies to meet families' needs. Assumptions underlying school policy and 
curriculum that have been based on a traditional picture of the family might be 
obsolete. 

Future changes in individual behavior might reflect cultural and economic 
pressures. If, for example, secondary students continue to work as well as 
attend school, their time for study will continue to be reduced. Educators will 
need to design personalized learning programs that incorporate a student's real- 
life learning as part of the formal academic experience. If, as reported, 
elementary and secondary students continue to be more sophisticated, assertive, 
expressive, self-assured, and likely to challenge authority, traditional passive 
Instructional methods might not be effective because students want to know 'why' 
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and want active involvement. In addition, the trend for young people to gather 
more Information from electronic media than from reading affects the ways 
learners acquire, understand, and use information, interact with others, and 
perceive themselves in the world. Thus, educators will need to use a variety of 
Instructional methods and learning environments to support learning that 
actively involves students. 

Cultural pressures and parental expectations to hurry development cause 
some young people prematurely to experiment with sex or with chemicals. Stress- 
ful experiences resulting from unplanned pregnancies or chemical dependence 
affect the student's motivation and involvement with learning. Educators might 
need to provide more information about the emotional and health risks of sexual 
experimentation and chemical abuse. To prevent the rising trend of teen-age 
suicides, educators will need to assist students in recognizing their self- 
worth. Educators will need to understand more about how to respond to mental 
health issues and emotional behavior. 

Economic Trends 

Minnesota's economy reflects shifts in the balance of trade, deficits, and 
growing markets for services and information rather than for agriculture and 
manufacturing products. The problems in agriculture and mining might add to the 
growing disparity between median family incomes in the metropolitan areas and in 
the rest of the state, causing a two-tiered economy. As farmers, miners, and 
business people are forced to leave rural areas, those localities lose millions 
of dollars in revenues, as well as jobs and support services. The combination 
of enrollment losses with unpaid debts and taxes might lead to serious problems 
for schools and teacher education institutions in those areas. 
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The Influx of people to urban areas might burden urban support services, 
including education. The earning power of displaced people might be severely 
reduced because of inadequate training for new jobs. Costs in some metropolitan 
schools might escalate beyond growth In the student population. Financial 
disparities might force different sectors of the state to compete for resources 
in order to support schools at current levels. Increased communication and 
cooperation among schools, teacher education institutions, and businesses can 
assist in converting such potential competition to an opportunity to provide 
needed services. 

As Industries become more automated and service oriented, the need for 
different skills in the labor force will increase. Future jobs will require 
workers to learn new skills frequently, to solve problems, make decisions, and 
relate well to people. Further, individuals might change careers several times 
during their lifetimes. Schools and teachers will be expected to provide know- 
ledge and skills necessary to adapt to change. Educators will be expected to 
assist in solving economic problems. Cutting costs will be expected, as will 
Increased quality of education; this might require reallocation of resources 
along with new methods of distributing state funds. 

Political Trends 

International trends influence educational politics at national and state 
levels. Many countries will continue to experience cultural, political, and 
economic evolution, creating uncertainty and change. 

Awareness of global and national issues will always be available through 
the media, but educators will be responsible for helping students understand the 
impact of these issues and events. Schools and teachers will need to integrate 
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global perspectives and the implications of current events throughout curricula. 
Teachers will need to understand people and cultures beyond Minnesota and the 
United States. 

While single-interest groups tend to influence politics at all levels, 
efforts will increase to coalesce interests, thus providing larger bases for 
political action. There will be continued discussion and te-evaluation of 
education, governmenc, and the economy with the increasing tendency to teat 
social and educational issues in the legislature and in the courts. 

Education in Minnesota will continue to be influenced by single-Issue 
politics, the private sector, educational organizations, and advocacy groups, 
consequently, while there might be long-range political and economic support for 
education in Minnesota, educators will need to define better the results of 
instruction from prekindergarten through post-secondary. Educators will need to 
address the increased pressure for quick-fix solutions. 

While there might be increased regionalization of services for economic 
reasons, there will also be increased local control, causing increased tension 
about the locus of control. Legislatively mandated Planning, Evaluation, and 
Reporting (P.E.R.) committees for the scliools will continue to be Involved in 
significant decisions. The schools, educators, and government agencies will 
need to develop partnerships in order to meet this challenge. 

SUMMARY 

Education in Minnesota will continue to be effective when it helps meet the 
international, national, and state needs in the decades ahead. Educators at all 
levels must be willing to examine their goals and how actively students are 
involved in their own learning. Students and teachers alike must recognize that 
learning is more than preparation for a job or career, more than sitting in a 
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class, and more than accumulating credits 
teachers must be restructured to meet the 
youth. 



toward graduation. The education of 
anticipated needs of children and 
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CHAPTER III. LEARNING AND TEACHING FOR TOMORROW 



Future social, economic, and political trends will affect the structure of 
education, thereby Influencing the roles of teachers and settings for learning. 
Learners and teachers who can meet needs of the future are described In this 
chapter. The chapter also addresses the task force charge to Identify changes 
in staffing patterns, school organization, and instructional methods that might 
affect the roles of teachers. 

The society of the future must have a citizenry that can: 

o Think and reason creatively and deliberately. 

o Develop sound judgments based on analysis and synthesis of information, 
o Communicate effectively in a variety of ways. 

o Understand and contend effectively with rapid and constant change, 
o Use and understand electronically transmitted Information, 
o Find and use relevant information. 

o Take a world view of Issues and live in a culturally pluralistic 
society. 

o Pursue Independent lifelong learning. 
Therefore, education must: 

o Continue to assist with development of basic skills, 
o Emphasize and increase active learning. 

o Provide continuous learning suited to individual pace and learning 
style. " 

o Encourage creativity, imagination, and risk taking. 

o Provide opportunities for 'ndi and cooperative problem solving and 

decision making. 

o Provide education for change, h ^ life. 

o Orient learners to a service respc i ty and sense of community. 
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BE LIEFS ABOUT LEARNERS AND TEACHERS 

Since the early ISOOs, the structure of schools, the role of teachers, and 

the role of learners have been developed to pass on basic facts and routines in 
an industrial model of organization. The emphasis was on active teaching and 
passive learning. Teachers told pupils what to read, what to learn, and what to 
recall. Such a model has required teachers to follow the directives and 
practices prescribed by the school hierarchy and the industry that produces 
educational materials. 

Society has begun to value a different kind of learner and a different kind 
of teacher. The focus is changing to interactive teaching and active learning. 
Education should aim not only to provide fundamental facts but, more impor- 
tantly, help learners to use their knowledge to solve problems creatively and 
effectively in personal, social, and political contexts as well as in the work- 
place. 

Education should not only respond to the changing needs of society but also 
should anticipate new structures in education. The program outcomes recommended 
for future teacher education in Chapter V must be used to redesign curriculum 
and should be based on ideal conceptions of learners and teachers. 

Learners 

Throughout formal learning experiences, the task force assumes that learners 
of all ages should be able to: 

De«onstrate Respect and Res p onsibility Tovard Splf .nH n^i..^„ Learners 
must value themselves and enjoy life, learning, and each other. Learners need 
to feel the self-worth and self-confidence necessary to experiment, to question 
and to risk being individuals. In order to exercise self-control and self- 
discipline, learners need to understand their emotions. Learners can better 
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Interact with empathy, caring, and consideration toward others when they under- 
Stand themselves. 

Learners must recognize that learning about oneself is as important and as 
exciting as learning about others and the world. Learners should recogr , that 
by using their beliefs, feelings, intuitions, opinions, knowledge and wi. .om, 
they can become thinking, reflective persons, and learn to appreciate the power 
that stems from knowledge. 

Learners need to appreciate the ideas and efforts of others, to have posi- 
tive attitudes and a sense of responsibility to others and their community. By 
knowing their own background and the backgrounds of others, they can understand 
and accept differences among people. Learners need to view other cultures and 
societies from more than one perspective in order to appreciate alternative 
approaches to and ways of living. They need to understand concepts relating to 
families, governments, formal and informal communities, nations, states, and 
world organizations. Learners need to understand and appreciate the social, 
economic, and political interdependence of cultures and subcultures within their 
communities and the world. 

Appreciate Learnin g, Th inkin g, and CoMunicatlnp . Learners must appreciate 
active lifelong learning. They should be able to use and channel their natural 
curiosity, and to view the world as exciting and awaiting discovery. They must 
view mistakes as necessary to learning and maintain the desire to learn despite 
difficulties. 

Learners should appreciate that their thoughts and actions affect their 
world. They should understand that they can solve problems and create solu- 
tions. They must appreciate that they are at least partly in control of 
society, and that they have a responsibility to make informed decisions about 
Issues and problems. Learners can be receptive to new ideas, adapt to change, 
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and assist in shaping and directing their futures when they understand that 
continuing to learn means continuous change. 

Learners must understand oral and written Information. All learners must 
use the tools of communication, critical thinking, problem solving, and inter- 
personal relations. They must apply available information „nd knowledge as they 
participate fully in the lifework and recreation of a complex and changing 
society. 

Learners must use the tools of analysis and problem solving as they explore 
the many fields of human knowledge. Learners need to appreciate the inter- 
lelationships of various subjects and apply knowledge creatively. To the extent 
possible, learners should develop and express their distinctive intelligences 
and talents. 

Participate Cooperatively and Independently . Learners must be both coopera- 
tive and independent. They must learn that there are strengths to be found in 
group enterprise as well as in individual endeavor. Learners who understand 
that leading and following are interdependent can adapt to their environment and 
also create positive change. 

Learners must recognize and value their individuality and be able to work 
and think independently. Learners must be able to ask questions of themselves, 
of others, and of information. They must develop their own opinions, knowledge, 
and wisdom based on perceptions, feelings, intuitions, thoughts, information, 
and research. 

Learners should develop human relations skills that provide the awareness 
and motivation necessary for exercising the rights and responsibilities inherent 
in participatory democracy, in the world of work, and in their personal lives. 
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Teachers 

Teaching in the future will be even more complex and demanding than today. 
The task force wants teachers to be able to: 

Deaonstrate Values. Teachers should believe they make a difference, believe 
and demonstrate that they do have power, and that decisions they make are 
significant. Teachers should be active In designing the future society. 
Teachers should take responsibility for knowing and understanding themselves: 
their strengths, their needs, their beliefs, and their values. They should 
demonstrate personal confidence by being creative, taking risks, and adapting as 
situations demand. Teachers should understand and accept the continuing process 
of learning and change. Teachers should be sensitive, caring, empathlc people 
who communicate and work well with others and display consistent personal and 
professional Integrity. 

Serve as Models of Educa ted Persons . Teachers should be well educated, 
possessing basic skills along with breadth and depth of knowledge. They should 
demonstrate exemplary speaking, writing, and mathematics skills. They should 
use critical thinking and problem solving skills In their Interactions with 
students. They should demonstrate that they are committed to and enthusiast!- 
about continuous per.sonal and professional learning and growth. 

Facilitate Learning. Teachers should be able to appreciate the complexity 
of the learning process, to be experimenters who inquire, observe, and intelli- 
gently evaluate interactions and events in a wide variety of learning environ- 
ments. They should systemaUcally apply knowledge of human development and 
communication to evaluate learning and Individual differences, and be intelli- 
gent consumers of research. Teachers must facilitate both learner autonomy and 
cooperative learning. 
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Teachers must focus on the process A learning, not the place of learning, 
and be able to Integrate information, skills, and understanding in ways relevant 
for learners. Teachers must be able to inspire and motivate learners while 
being patient and supportive. They should have positive expectations of all 
learners, should trust and value each learner's active participation. 

Participa te in the Profession . Teachers must be actively involved in the 
educational community. Teachers should be educational decision makers in the 
development and use of materials, curriculum design, and educational and social 
policy. They must participate in the management of schools and resources. 
Teachers should be parfners with teacher educators in preparing the next genera- 
tion of teachers. They must accept responsibility for the development, improve- 
ment, and assessment of the teaching profession. 

POSSIBLE CHANGES IN STAFFIMG PATTERNS. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, AND INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 

Many possible changes in staffing patterns, school organization and 
instructional methods might affect the roles of teachers and the skills needed. 
Some changes are more probable than others. Many of these possibilities are 
ideas that have been tried in the past 25 years. Although the ideas hr.ve not 
been universally adopted, many still have promise and merit, especially if used 
in their ideal forms. If teachers are to work in significantly different 
environments, their preparation must provide for it. Therefore, the task force 
speculated about; 

Varied Instructional, Manageaent, and Support Roles 

o Learning environments might be staffed with persons assuming different 
levels of responsibility: a) the responsibility of leading, directing, 
or managing a group of resource persons; b) the responsibility of being a 
resource person or instructor; c) the responsibility of providing support 
for resource management. Other roles might include master teacher, 
career teacher, apprentice teacher, novice, or aide. Different kinds of 
teacher education institutions would educate for the various roles 
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o Teachers might be differentiated by function as diagnosticians, curric- 
ulum and instructional designers, instructors of content, experts-in- 
residence, counselors, learning facilitators, mentors, and other roles. 

o Interdisciplinary teams of teachers might work, cooperatively in varied 
and flexible roles with large groups of learners. 

o Specialists in areas such as science and mathematics might be more 
generally employed at elementary school levels. 

o Generalist teachers in areas such as social studies, life sciences, 
physical sciences, or in special education or with combinations of 
expertise might supplant specialists. 

o The expertise of the general public might be more widely used in learning 
environments. * 

o Teachers might follow multiple career paths and fulfil] varied roles; 
teaching might not be a lifetime career. 

o Some teachers might share their assignments with other teachers or work 
as part-time teachers. 

School Organization/Settings: Traditional and New 



o 



The schools might move to patterns where learners are increasingly 
provided the opportunity to leave their classrooms for special 
an adilt "^^""^ Provides focused time on a particular task with 

o The schools might increase the emphasis on mainstreaming, requiring that 
all teachers are able to deal with a range of student problems. 

o Teachers might become entrepreneurs setting up "private practices." or 
perhaps gathering to use present school facilities while functioning as 
entrepreneurs. * 

o There might be a range of differentiated or special purpose schools, for 
example, liberal arts schools and technical schools and professional 
schools of various kinds at various levels. Schools might focus on a 
particular discipline or group of disciplines, such as sciences or the 
arts. 

o Schools might not place students in grades, but provide for continuous 
progress of each student throughout the formal learning years. 

o Schools might return to basics in secondary education. 

o Schools might increase their scope to provide a variety of kinds of 
learning approaches throughout a lifetime. 
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o Increased emphasis might be placed on the education of children and youth 
as apprentices to adult role models, that is, the "de-schooling" of 
society. * 

o Educators might increasingly us*; the community as a learning resource- 
education might be delivered in various places. ' 

o Traditional aspects of school such as driver education and athletics 
might be taken over by business or the community. 

Delivery and Nanageaent of Instruction 

o There might be an i.icreased emphasis on site-based management. 

o Staffing patterns might change to assist teachers in non-teachinir 
responsibilities. 

o School districts m:lfht share the expertise of teachers for programs with 
few students by using telecommunications. 

o Telecommunications might enable all learners to proceed at least 

partially in self-paced instruction, perhaps even within their homes. 

o Schools might take advantage of new technology to promote learning to 
Include all the senses, such as kinesthetics, biofeedback, imagery, or 
taste and smell. a jt 

o Cross-age grouping and peer tutoring might be used more extensively. 

o Schools might be organized to provide for life experience integrated with 
formal classroom experience. 

Scheduling Patterns/Alternatives 

o The school calendar might be revised to provide for a specified number of 
days in school followed by a fewer number of days for other activities. 
Teachers would be employed year round and would select particular periods 
tor planning and designing of curriculum and other periods for 
professional development. 

o School facilities might be used year round and for larger portions of the 
day and the week, with a number of schedules available to both learners 
and teachers. 

o A longer school year which provides more availability of learning 
experiences might be provided. 

Outcoaes as Driving Force for Curriculue 

o Achievement might be measured by prespecified outcomes such as mastery 
learning rather than elapsed time or completion of a given amount of 
material. 
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The task force anticipates no uniform setting for learning, but rather a 
variety of structures and approaches including traditional structures that fit 
the variety of human needs. This partial list of possible changes is intended 
to stimulate thought about the roles teachers might perform under various 
staffing patterns, organizational structures, and instructional methods so that 
a set of teaching abilities can be determined. Teacher preparation programs 
must prepare persons to function in a variety of educational settings, adapt to 
change, and use their skills flexibly. 
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CHAPTER IV. IDENTIFIED NEEDS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



The future needs of society for a thinking, articulate, and involved 
citizenry are apparent. The possibilities for educating people beyond basic 
skills are innumerable. Education must provide people with the knowledge and 
skills to work effectively with the complex issues of their culture and their 
jobs. Education must carefully consider what changes will allow it to meet 
this challenge. The task force considered some of the needs and concerns of 
education in Minnesota, as illuminated by current thinking of researchers and 
other experts. Five sets of needs are identified. 

NEED FOR BXPUCIT CONCEPT OF TEACHING 

Whatever dispositions, skills, and knowledge are essential for teachers 
need to be derived from an explicit conception of a teacher and the role of 
teaching. A concept of good teaching must address the personal nature of 
teaching, what teachers know about themselves, their learners, and the world 
about them (Howey and Zimpher, 1984). The concept should reflect an under- 
standing of learning which incorporates instructional skills, recognition of the 
concepts of human development, and social interaction. 

Zahorik (1986) identified three broad conceptual categories of effective 
teaching. In the science-research orientation, concepts of teaching are all 
derived from research. Teachers in this category would 1) do what effective 
teachers do, 2) follow tested models, and 3) put learning principles into 
action. The second category, the theory-philosophy orientation, is developed 
through logic, synthesis of research, and insight. The teacher is able to 
specify the aspects of good teaching, the relationship of the aspects, and the 
resulting classroom actions. The third category is the art-craft orientation, 
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a conception of good teaching that Involves assessment, reflection, application, 
and invention. Teachers need to be able to analyze a teaching-learning situation 
to determine what should be done and how It should be done. The developmental 
stage of a teacher will dictate which concept of teaching should be emphasized 
at various times. Over time, a teacher will Increasingly be In the art-craft 
category. This suggests that teacher educators plan for specific patterns of 
teaching to evolve from the skill category through a theoretical or philo- 
sophical grounding Into a variety of reflective experiences In appropriate 
laboratory and clinical settings. Having knowledge of the science and the art 
provides teachers with the capacity to know what one ought to do and how to do 
It. 

The curriculum of teacher preparation must be concerned not only with 
providing specific knowledge and skills, but the opportunity to acquire disposi- 
tions as well (Katz and Raths, 1984). Dispositions are seen through the 
patterns of a teacher's actions In particular teaching contexts. It Is 
Important that a teacher makes judgments and responds appropriately In specific 
contexts and does so consistently. Additionally, the teacher must learn how to 
explain the reasons for engaging In particular patterns of behavior. 

HEED TO INCORPORATE RESBARCH FINDINGS 

Teacher educators should Incorporate research findings on effective 
learning and teaching Into teacher education curricula, even though this may be 
at the expense of some current program elements. 

Major research programs have contributed to the general knowledge of 
learning and teaching over the past 25 years. In education, as In all other 
professions, the knowledge base Is not entirely grounded In empirical evidence, 
rather. It reflects the collective judgments of respected :r.embers, scholars in 
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underlying and related disciplines, persons served by the profession, and 
scholars building a base for practice (Shulman and Sykes, 1986). Future 
teachers should be able to use the knowledge base to become better teachers and 
to contribute to the continual evolution of professional knowledge in education. 

A review of the contemporary perspective into the study of teaching and 
learning provides four dominant lines of inquiry: (1) process-product, 
(2) academic learning time, (3) student cognition and mediation of teaching 
behaviors, and (4) classroom ecology (Shulman, 1986). 

Process-Product Research 

Process-product research has examined relationships between a variety of 
teacher behaviors and student performance. Results are measured in terms of 
immediate performance in the classroom as well as cognitive achievement of 
students. Most process-product research has been in the curriculum areas of 
reading, mathematics, and science. The most significant findings from this area 
of research on teaching demonstrate that teachers do make a difference and that 
variations in teaching behavior are systematically related to variations ir 
student achievement. 

Knowledge of the relationship between certain types of teaching behavior 
and desired outcomes by students should be used by teacher educators to prepare 
teachers who can apply effective instructional practices and behaviors identi- 
fied in research. For teachers to effectively practice these strategies, they 
need to understand the theoretical as well as the empirical base which underlies 
the concepts studied in process-product research. Teachers must not only use 
the most effective teaching strategies, but they should also know why they are 
important, what results can occur and when to employ particular strategies. 
This research suggests a rethinking of professional education programs. 
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Acadealc Learning Time 

A variation on the process-product line of research on teaching is research 
about academic learning time. The emphasis of this research is on making 
maximum use of time on the appropriate academic content through direct, active 
teaching in a task-oriented approach (Berliner, 1979). This research identified 
the efficacy of different approaches to teaching by examining immediate pupil 
responses rather than recall which was measured on achievement tests. 

Several findings from the studies of academic learning time have come 
together with process-product research to identify patterns of direct or active 
instruction which appear to be particularly useful for teaching explicit, well 
structured bodies of knowledge where the objective is to teach skills or 
mastery (Rosenshine, 1983). The results of this research appear especially 
applicable to such areas as decoding in reading, computing in mathematics, the 
learning of science facts, map skills, and grammatical concepts and rules. 

All teachers use such behaviors on a variety of occasions. However, effec- 
tive teachers use these procedures in a more frequent and systematic way, and 
teacher education students should be taught how to use direct, active instruc- 



tion. 



Student Co gnition and Mediation of Teaching Behavior 

A third major area of research on teaching has focused on the thought 
processes of students in relation to teacher behavior to understand the 
complexity of teaching effectiveness and learning success. The complex nature 
of teaching and learning is better explained by understanding how the learner 
thinks. 

Successful participation by students in classroom instruction involves the 
Integration of not only their academic knowledge but of their social or inter- 
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actional knowledge as well. The fundamental question Is "How do students make 

sense out of what occurs In the classroom?" 

Research In the thought processes of students recognizes that learning Is 
not a passive process. Learning Is the active role played by the learner In 

transforming Instruction Into the learner's own Information and knowledge. One 
example of these research findings Is that students learn science best when 
experiments are provided which allow them to test their own preconceptions and 
misconceptions. When students actually participate In the experimental process, 
they gain more knowledge. 

In another example, research has focused on what students are thinking and 
feeing as they deal with seatwork tasks. Students, It has been found, focus 
primarily on completion rather than comprehension of the task. The common 
thought or expression from students about such tasks being, "There! I don't 
understand that, but I got It done." (Anderson, 1984). Teachers can learn to 
re-focus learners on understanding. 

Research In the area of social mediation Is concerned with the underlying 
processes, goals, and perspectives In the complex social setting of the class- 
room (Mehan, 1979; Shulman, 1986). This research distinguishes what It Is that 
students are really learning from the "hidden curriculum". One example of this 
research is the findings that Identify the significant relationship between 
teacher expectation and student motivation and performance. It has been found 
that when teachers unthinkingly communicate lower expectations to different 
classes of students, there are negative long-lasting effects (Good, 1983). 

The mediation research has provided descriptive accounts of what Is 
happening In the minds of learners from the point of Instruction within the 
social climate of the classroom to measured achievement. This knowledge base 
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reveals the intellectual and social complexities of the learning environment and 
Illustrates the need for teachers to be reflective and experimental, to be able 
to understand and articulate why they are engaged in particular patterns of 
behavior (Katz and Raths, 1984). 

Classroom Ecology 

One quite different intellectual tradition used to study the complex 
affairs of the classroom has its origins in the disciplines of anthropology, 
sociology, and linguistics. In this research, the focus is on the communicative 
interactions between teachers and students rather than focusing primarily on the 
teacher's behavior. This research provides understanding about the nature of 
the teaching and learning processes from the perspectives of both teachers and 
learners and attempts to identify factors that support learning and communlca- 
tion in the classroom. 

Results of the best ecological studies provide excellent guidelines for 
classroom management and organization. Well document-.d correlates of effective 
teaching ate a teacher's ability to effectively organize classrooms, foster a 
desirable socio-emotional climate, monitor student behavior, and respond effec- 
tively to non- or counter-productive behaviors. For example, there is strong 
empirical support for employing classroom meetings, promoting role playing, 
establishing clearly understood expectations and utilizing cooperative 
strategies In the classroom as aids to more affective interpersonal functioning 
(Weber, Roff, Crawford, and Robinson, 1983). This area of research, too, illus- 
trates the variety of dispositions, skills, and knowledge effective teachers 
must employ. 

Although certain conditions within some schools limit the application of a 
broad range of teaching and learning approaches, it is apparent that the 
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dominant Instructlona format modeled in preservice teacher preparation is 
lecture and recitation (Howey, Matthes, and Zimpher, 1985). A rypical finding 
is that professors in education employ limited instructional strategies that do 
not match what students in education will need in their own teaching (Katz and 
Raths, 1982). 

NEED FOR INTBGRATBD AND CO HBRKWT TEACHER RDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Teacher education programs need to be better integrated and more coherent. 
Rarely are teacher education program decisions derived from theory and research: 
the program context is a camel, the product of a committee instead of a cohesive 
and coherent program (Ryan, 1980). Programs are characterized by their lack of 
conceptual and programmatic coherence (Howey, Matthes, and Zimpher, 1985). 

There is little doubt that the emphasis today is on the technical aspects 
of teaching (Howey, 1984). This concern i. not new; in fact, it preceded the 
days of the normal schools. Dewey (1904) stated the problem over 75 years ago: 
...For immediate skill may be got at the cost of power to go 

"tfooierm'^ 'T""'' '""^ professional school 

with power in managing a class of children may appear to have 
superior advantage the first week, the first mon?h?"r even 
the first year, as compared with some other teacher who has a 
much more vital command of the psychology, logic and eJhlcs 
of development. But later "progress" with su?h may consist 
only in perfecting and refining skill already possessed 
such persons seem to know how to teach but aL'not stud;nts 
of teaching. Even though they go on studying books of 
?n^H?*T' ''^^^^''^ teachers' journals, attending teachers' 
Institutes, etc., yet the root of the matter is not in them 
unless they continue to be students of the subject ma Uer aid 
students of mind activity, (p. 9) "ojeci matter and 

Education in the core liberal arts disciplines is essential not only to 
effective teaching, but to more authentic professional status as well. The arts 
and other core disciplines must become more central to teacher education, more 
Integrated with professional studies (Kneller, 1980). Certain attitudes and 
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perspectives are not likely to be achieved at a later time If they are lacking 
In the beginning (Howey, Matthes, and Zlmpher, 1985). 

NEED FOR IMP ROVED AND EXPANDED FIELD- BASBD EXPERIENCES 
AND FORMAL INDUCTION PmOD 

The task force recognizes that teacher education programs need to Improve 
and expand field-based experiences and to Implement a formal period of Induction 
for beginning teachers. 

Field-Based Bxperlwnces 

Although much controversy has surrounded the ways In which future teachers 
are prepared, the one component of teacher education that traditionally has been 
considered valuable is field-based experience (Goodman, 1985; Conant, 1983; 
Joyce, Yarger, Howey, Harbeck, and Klelwln, 1977). Because of this, one of the 
major changes in programs of teacher preparation has been an increase in the 
number of hours and types of field experiences for candidates. While the 
quantity of these experiences has increased, there is justifiable concern about 
their quality (Cohen, 1981; Zelchner, 1981; -iodman, 1983, 1985). Too fre- 
quently, students are limited to a narrow rP e of actual teaching experiences 
of a pedestrian nature (Hoy and Rees, 1977). Teacher education faculty and 
cooperating school personnel neither define the purpose nor coordinate the 
planning of field experiences for teacher education candidates (Katz, Raths, 
Moharty, Kurachi, and Irving, 1981). The problem, in part, is the result of 
little or no training or pay for supervising teachers. Given the major respon- 
sibility of supervising teachers, it should be expected that they would be 
selected with considerable care, given specialized training, and substantially 
reimbursed for their efforts. Unfortunately that is not the case. 
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Fewer than one-fifth of the department chairs reported level 
of experience as a teacher, advanced training or previous 
supervisory experience as the most Important factors In the 
selection of cooperating teachers. Instead, the general 
reputation of the teacher and a willingness to work with 
student teachers appear to be the chief criteria for 
selection. . . 

It may well be that the role lacks appeal for many teachers. 
A sense of professional responsibility on the one hand and 
the reciprocal assistance provided by the novitiate in the 
classroom on the other appear to be the basic Incentives for 
assuming such a role. Certainly the modest honorarium 
provided in half the institutions to cooperating teachers has 
limited drawing poser. . .While the student teaching experience 
does appear to be the hub for some college-school collabora- 
tion, it would appear to contribute little to advancing 

LSo^*^'^*^" ^" ^^^^ majority of cases... (Howey et 
al., 1978, p. 35). 

Research results indicate that regardless of the results of field exper- 
ience, the cooperating teacher has the most impact on the attitudes and 
behaviors of student teachers (Zelcher, 1981). Therefore, future field exper- 
iences for teaehr ■ education students and beginning teachers should be designed 
to foster reflective criticism within students toward the nature of instruction, 
curriculum, and the purposes of education. Because this critical aspect of 
teacher preparation Involves schools as well as teacher education institutions, 
there must be attention to restructuring and redesigning the collaborative 
relationship to provide more adequate field experiences (Howey, Matthes, and 
Zimpher, 1985). 

Formal Induction Period 

Coming into the profession is a developmental process that has not been 
addressed. Typically, beginning teachers start their first jobs having had 
usually no more than 10-12 weeks of classroom responsibility. They are expected 
to assume the full role of experienced teachers. It is during the first year 
that teachers experience the most difficulty, yet rarely is any form of 
assistance or evaluation provided (Adams, 1982; Ryan, 1980, 1982; McDonald and 
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Ellas, 1982). Beginning teachers are not equipped to handle regular duties 
assumed by veteran teachers and there Is a lack of distinction of these levels 
of competence within the school culture (Joyce, Bush, and McKlbbln, 1981). The 
lack of adequate Induction into the profession contributes to teacher attrtlon 
(Schlechty and Vance, 1981). 

A formal induction period between graduation and receiving a continuing 
teaching license should provide beginning teachers with the support and guidance 
necessary to become fully competent and contributing professionals (Edwards, 

1984) . There is little or no Information to support any particular model of 
induction, but there is ample evidence to support the development and study of 
an induction period for beginning teachers (Evertson, Hawley, and Zlotnlk, 

1985) . 

Induction programs for beginning teachers, as well as field-based exper- 
iences for students in teacher education, would benefit from the cooperative 
efforts of schools and teacher education programs. 

NEED FOR FORMAL PARTNERSHIPS 

Teacher education could be improved through partnerships between colleges 
and universities and local educational agencies. 

The most powerful process by which individuals acquire relevant knowledge 
and practices is by associating with models (Schlechty, 1985). A major 
constraint in teacher preparation is the lack of Involvement by effective 
practicing teachers in substantive ways throughout the course of study in 
teacher education (Howey, 1984; Howey, Matthes, and Zimpher, 1985; Jones, 1986). 
Failing to assure students the opportunity to work with good practitioners may 
be unwise. 
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Autonomy still is the main priority of n,ost teacher education programs 
(Jones and Barnes, 1984; Coker, 1985; Jones, 1986). There has tended to be 
limited institutional commitment to cooperative ventures, resulting in 
inadequate field experiences for teacher education students and little or no 
mutual exchange between teachers and teacher educators that would benefit 
Instruction and research efforts. States that have begun to use cooperative 
partnerships for the delivery of teacher education report productive and posi- 
tive experience for teacher education students (Jones, 1986). 

Recent curriculum proposals and national reports on teacher education 
suggest that professional laboratory experiences will be expected to play an 
Increasingly significant role in teacher preparation. The design and imple- 
mentation of an integrated mcdel for field experience depends on expanding 
university involvement with teachers and administrators (Emans, 1983). This 
requires bringing teacher education faculty and school personnel together to 
develop, implement, and sustain positive cooperative relationships in matters 
affecting contemporary teacher education (Jones, 1986; Holmes Report, 1986). In 
particular, the partnerships should be used to (1) design and implement more 
varied and effective laboratory field experiences for students in teacher educa- 
tion, (2) design and implement formal induction periods for beginning teachers, 
(3) provide opportunities for teachers to contribute to the development of 
knowledge, and (4) provide ongoing staff development for teachers. 

SUMMARY 

The task force identified some of the needs of and concerns regarding 
teacher education. The list is not exhaustive; rather, it identifies the 
crucial issues in beginning the task of improving teacher education in 
Minnesota. Four of the needs speak directly to the content and the form of 
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CHAPTER V. RBCOMMENDBD PROGRAM OUTCOMES OP FU. BACHER EDUCATION- 
DISPOSITIONS, SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE EDUCATION. 



Historically, teacher education has been described and evaluated by 
resource criter a such as the number of courses in pedagogy or philosophy of 
education, and the number of faculty and ^heir degrees. Unfortunately, des- 
cribing or measuring program resources provides no information about the result, 
or consequences of the program for students, nor does it describe how the 
program is implemented. Defining, describing, and evaluating the results, or 
outcomes, of a program make it possible to judge whether the program produces 
teachers who effectively facilitate learning for students. Defining, 
describing, and evaluating the methods and procedures used also make judgments 
possible about the process of delivering teacher education. Current evidence 
suggests that teacher education should be cnaracterized by program outcomes and 
process as well as input (Taylor, 1979). 

Based on the task force review of the most recent knowledge of effective 
learning and teaching, this chapter defines and describes a minimum set of 
standards for the outcomes and the processes of teacher education. The first 
section provides the dispositions, skills, and knowledge that graduates of 
teacher education programs should demonstrate. Necessary elements of delivery 
systems for implementing recommended programs are identified to conclude the 
chapter. 

INTRODUCTION 

Teachers should be thoughtful, creative persons who use a set of principles 
and strategies derived from an informed personal philosophy of education and the 
multiple demands of learning contexts. The descriptions of future learners and 
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teachers create a picture of education which tocuses i developing learners' 
minds so that they can use available and changing knowledge in a variety of 
learning contexts. 

These concepts of learners and teachers have been too infrequently realized 
both within schools and teacher preparation programs. Additionally, teacher 
education programs seldom u.^e an ideally defined concept of a teacher as the 
basis for developing coherent, integrated curriculum and structure (Howey, 
1986). 

Several barriers to developing and ^implementing programs based on these 
concepts exist. In part, education has historically endorsed a "learn the facts 
and do the job" approach. This perspective permeates teaching at all levels 
(Nolan, 1985). 

Too, educators within colleges and schools have used limited interactive 
instructional strategies (Cross and Beidler, 1986). For the most part, college 
and classroom learning behavior exemplifies the passive learner phenomenon (Katz 
and Raths, 1982). These obstacles affect decisions about what prospective 
teachers should learn and how they should learn. 

Expected dispositions of beginning teachers must stem from the concept of 
an ideal teacher. The identified dispositions determine the range of skills 
needed by beginning teachet.. pmaiiy, the knowledge necessary for building the 
skills is defined. All ate necessary to teaching regardless of grade level or 
subject area. 

DISPOSITIONS 

The goals of teacher education programs should includ- not only the 
acquisition of skills and knowledge, but also the promotion of certain disposi- 
tions. Effective teachers are intentione.:iy disposed to act in particular ways 
that best facilitate learning and can explain their patterns of behavior (Green, 
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1964). The frequency of particular actions within specified categories or 
circumstances determines the particular disposition (Katz and Raths, 1985). 
task force recommends that teacher education programs should be redesigned to 
foster the following dispositions in beginning teachers: 

Dispositions Tovard Self 

Teachers will be disposed to: 

1. Understand their strengths, needs, values, and beliefs. 

2. Reflect on their own teaching and its effects on learners. 

3. Develop a personal philosophy of education. 

4. Appreciate the responsibility of serving as a positive model for 
students. 

5. Share decision making with learners and colleagues. 

6. Accept change, ambiguity, and uncertainty. 

Disposltionr Tovard the Learner 
Teachers will be disposed to: 

1. Support positive learner self-conctpt by fostering learner success. 

2. Acknowledge and use the relationship between expectations and 
performance by learners. 

3. Recognize and use learner readiness and motivation. 

4. Respect and value individual and cultural differences. 

5. Establish empathic, cooperative relationships with and among learners. 

6. Assist learners in clarifying beliefs, attitudes, and values. 

7. Promote the fullest possible growth and development of all students. 

Dispositions Tovard Teaching 

Teachers vill be disposed to: 

1. Engage with learners in joint exploration of ideas and structures of 
. knowledge. 
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2. Use a variety of teaching strategies supported by research. 
^' lefrSeri" '"'^^^''^^ divergent thinking and problem solving with 
Involvement Perspectives with a sense of responsibility for 

Dispositions Toward the Profession 
Teachers will be disposed to: 

^' ^5.^o!MSn^^ °^ f "^^''^ Informed and Involved In the broader 

educational environment. 

2. Engage In professional responsibilities within the building, the 
district, professional organizations, and the community. 

3. Inform themselves of current professional literature. 
SKILLS 

Effective teaching Is more than the transmission of basic skills; It Is the 
ability to release people to learn how to learn (Green, 1983). Teachers make 
multiple and continuous decisions In guiding effective, formal learning. There- 
fore, future teachers must acquire complex and elaborate teaching strategies. 
Teachers must have the skills to create environments that provoke students to 
ask questions and seek answers on their own. The specific skills listed are 
representative and not exhaustive. They are, however, essential to effective 
teaching. The task force recommends that teacher education programs sho-ld be 
redesigned to assure that beginning teachers possess and can demonstrate the 
following learning and teaching skills: 

Intellectual Skills 

Teachers serve as models to students. Therefore, they must: 

1. Be articulate, creative and precise In the regular use of speaking, 
listening, reading, writing, and mathematics. 

^' ^frflffJ^""^"^ ^" °^ analytical, critical, and problem solving 

s L ra tegi es • 
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Aasessaent Skills 

Successful learning depends upon teachers' knowledge of the students. 
Teachers must be able to analyze and Interpret both objective and subjective 
Information about students' learning characteristics, attitudes, and back- 
grounds. Teachers must understand and respond to each student individually and 
personally. Therefore, teachers must: 

^' dvnZtlTlllru'' observing and interpreting learner behavior and 
aynamlcs which cause the behavior. 

2. Identify levels of readiness in student learning aad development. 

3. Identify student learning style, strengths, and needs. 

4. Identify leveL«? and sources of learner motivation. 

5. Identify relevant aspects of learner background and experience. 
Planning Skills 

A significant part of effective teaching consists of making judgments and 
decisions about what students have learned, should learn, and are learning 
(Clark, 1983). Teacher planning contributes to the content and quality of 
Instruction (Smith and Sendelbach, 1979; Clark and Elmore, 1981). Additionally, 
planning influences the opportunity to learn, the instructional grouping, and 
overall focus of the learning environment processes (Clark, 1983). Planning 
shapes the broad outline of what is possible and is used to manage transitions 
by integrating Information from one activity to another. Teachers must: 

^' TurlTculnl °^ activities based on designed 

research ' assessment, and knowledge of learning effectiveness 

2. Translate goals into Integrated curricular objectives, relevant 
activities, and evaluation procedures based on learned need 

3. Select learning objectives for individual and group learning. 

4. Establish learning priorities, develop learning plans and prescriotions 
for learning based on learner strengths and needs. Prescriptions 
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5. Select learning materials, activities, and strategies to achieve 
learning objectives for each learner. acnieve 

^' lllL'^^ °^ activities for immediate, short-term and long-term 

^' oJ^comes.''''^" evaluation tools and strategies for assessing learner 

Instructional Skills 

Instruction involves the application of intentional acts aimed at promoting 

the learning of skills, knowledge, and values (Hyman, 1974). Achieving that 
goal requires balancing learning objectives, student characteristics, teaching 
strategies, and curriculum objectives. The teacher is responsible for blending 
these aspects of teaching through careful judgment and decision making (Clark 
and Joyce, 1981). The decisions teachers make affect their behavior and the 
behavior of their students in both the long and short term. Instructional 
skills allow teachers to make effective decisions. Teachers must: 

1. Use multiple learning and teaching strategies. 

2. Provide clear, individually appropriate learning expectations. 

3. Expect and maintain active, successful learner participation. 

4. Expect and support self-directed learning. 

^* c{aJi?Icati"n?'' ^""^ understanding and ask for 

^* TAtTnl ^"^ «'^P^"^ expression in speaking and 

7. Explore academic information as well as personal feelings and 
relationships through discussion. teexings and 

^' llllnlrT''"^^ di^erg^nt thinking and problem solving among 
■ * ?earnerr'""'' independent study, and field study among 

10. Use state of the art communication technology and information systems. 
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Bvaluatlon Skills 

Teaching and learning are reciprocal by nature; teaching influences 
learning and learning affects teaching. Therefore, evaluation must account for 
this interaction. Some forms of evaluation should be ongoing, and other forms 
should be periodic. Teachers must: 

1. Monitor and evaluate student learning through a variety of methods. 

2. Monitor and evaluate their own behavior in relation to changes in 
achievement. * 

ev11^LloTJes"Sl?s^"''"'' instructional behavior based on 

Social Behavior Manageaent Skills 

Environments that are conducive to productive learning and promote active 
learner participation require the instructional strategies outlined above. 
Additionally, teachers need specific skills to manage the social behavior of the 
learners and themselves. 

Teachers should: 

^' corri^nonJfn'' ^"J ^PP'^oP'^late behavioral expectations and establish 
corresponding rules and routines. 

2. Diagnose and identify causes of antisocial, counter-productive, or 
nonproductive behaviors in the learning environment. 

3. Recognize and respond to opportunities for fostering learner 
self-discipline. 

4. Employ tested behavior modification and behavioral analysis principles 
for producing desirable behavior. principles 

5. Employ strategies to alter the social-emotional climate of the learning 
environment in collaborative, individualistic, or cooperative 
structures. *^ 

^' Dromotf JfJjri/"'' environmental aspects of the learning environment to 
promote desired social development. 
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Role Modeling Skills 

Through their own behavior, teachers should demonstrates 

1. Courtesy and respect for others. 

2. Enthusiasm for learning. 

3. Self-discipline and control. 

4. Consistency between intention and action. 

KNOWLEDGE 

Teaching has been described as "...an art informed by science" (Gage, 
1985). Thus, the education of teachers should reflect the combination of 
liberal education and the science of learning and teaching. 

Liberal arts education is concerned with comprehensive development of the 
mind in acquiring knowledge. The aim is to achieve knowledge and understanding 
of experience in many different ways. Prospective teachers r:ust acquire not 
only information, but also knowledge of complex conceptual schemes, of the arts, 
and of different types of reasoning and judgment (Hist, 1972). Liberal arts 
studies introduce the relationships among basic bodies of knowledge and the 
range of knowledge as a whole. The aim of liberal education must be kept in 
mind in the selection of disciplines studied in the liberal arts curriculum. 
The task force recommends that teacher education programs should be redesigned 
to include the following bodies of knowledge: 

Knowledge About People 

Future teachers must understand how social organizations function and 
influence people and how people influence organizations. They must comprehend 
the challenges and the opportunities facing people in culturally diverse 
societies and understand how to work with people in complex social settings. 
They must have knowledge which allows them to make informed judgments about 
issues in professional ethics. This body of knowledge should include the social 
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and behavioral sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, and philosophic 
values and belief systems. 

Knovledge About Cultures 

Future teachers must understand the origins and the development of western 
and non-western civilizations and cultures. They must understand past and 
present Ideas and debates In the sciences and humanities. They must learn to 
examine Issues, trends, and forecasts that may affect future thinking, behavior, 
and Institutions. This body of knowledge should Include not only social, 
literary and linguistic knowledge, but also the political, religious, 
historical, scientific, and technological evidence that defines cultures. 

Knovledge About Eplsteaolofy 

Prospective teachers must gain an appreciation of differing viewpoints and 
theories within disciplines and of associated methods of Inquiry. They must 
learn to evaluate explanations advanced to account for phenomena. From this 
experience, future teachers must understand how knowledge persistently changes 
and evolves over time. In liberal education, pursuit of knowledge must be 
complemented with learning the various "'ways of knowing". 

Knovledge in A Specific Discipline 

Prospective teachers should understand the scope, structure, and relation- 
ship of a body of knowledge to the world. Future teachers must develop a sense 
of personal scholarship through In-depth study In one or more core liberal arts 
disciplines. They must Identify sufficiently with scholars In the area(s) of 
concentration so that they appreciate and respond to the changing nature of 
knowledge. Such academic concentration must provide future teachers with 
knowledge that will apply In future learning and teaching environments. 
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Knovledge About Huaan Growth and Development 

Future teachers must learn how the acquisition of knowledge relates to 
development of an individual's learning, thinking, feeling, and believing. 
Teachers must understand their own levels of development, learning style and 
motivational habits. They must acquire this knowledge as the basis for 
diagnostic and prescriptive teaching that will allow them to respond to 
learners' individual styles, strengths, and needs. They must learn to translate 
theory into practical learning application and to translate practice into 
theory. The knowledge should include information about human learning derived 
from current and emerging developmental theories of the mind, body, and 
emotions, within and across cultures in the following areas: 

o Affective/social, cognitive, moral, and physical development, 

o Motivational development, and 

o Individual learning styles and modes. 

Knovledge About Co—unication and Language 

Future teachers must appreciate and understand the complexities of human 
communication. This knowledge allows them to determine how various communica- 
tion strategies and styles cause learning in a variety of contexts. The 
knowledge provides prospective teachers with the basis for making decisions 
about their own and their students' communication and language. The knowledge 
should include theoretical and developmental information about: 
o Nonverbal communication, 

o Oral language and communication (listening and speaking), 

o Written language and communication (reading and writing), and 

o Technological language and communication. 
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Knowledge of Scientific Inq uiry 

Future teachers must learn methods of scientific inquiry that will provide 
them with a variety of problem solving strategies for addressing the diffi- 
culties and complexities of students' learning. They must learn to understand 
and value critical thinking and self-directed learning as intellectual habits of 
mifid. They must learn scientific methodology and use it systematically to 
identify problems and create effective learning environments. Methods to be 
learned include: 

0 Descriptive procedures, and 
0 Experimental procedures. 

Knowledge of Literature on Effective Uarnlng and Tpuchlnf^ 

Informed by the literature, teachers will learn to articulate and explain 

their own and their students' learning behavior. They must learn to interpret 

and apply research findings. Knowledge of the literature on effective learning 

and teaching should include: 
0 Learning, 

o Curriculum and resources, 

o Pedagogy, 

o Technology, and 

o Organizational development. 

PROGRAM DELIVERY 

To achieve desired outcomes, programs should include regular and systematic 
experiential activities that relate to the acquisition of dispositions, skills, 
and knowledge. 

From the beginning of the teacher education program, future teachers must 
engage in regular and systematic observation, reflection, and feedback using a 
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variety of methods; these might include videotape analysis of their behavior by 
themselves, their peers, faculty, and cooperating teachers. The observation 
should be integrated with experiences in human growth and development and 
communication. 

Throughout the teacher education program, future teachers must observe and 
Interpret human behavior in clinical and field settings. They must observe and 
work with small and large groups of learners in a wide range of real or simu- 
lated settings. In field settings, to support student growth, teacher education 
students and their supporting resources should be clustered within a limited 
number of cooperating schools. 

Throughout the teacher education program, future teachers must have regular 
and systematic practice and use of communication technology and data-based 
information systems. 

From the beginning, future teachers must routinely integrate scientific 
methods of analysis and problem solving in all field experiences and practices. 

Part of the program delivery system should be a formal, structured 
Induction period following graduation. During this time, employed beginning 
teachers would be required to demonstrate increased levels of the dispositions, 
skills and knowledge attained in the preparation program. 

SUMMARY 

After completing teacher education programs, beginning teachers should have 
attained the recommended dispositions, skills and knowledge sufficiently well to 
teach effectively in a variety of learning environments. The task force also 
recommends a program delivery system to ensure that teacher education students 
acquire and demonstrate the recommended outcomes as they progress through the 
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program. The outcomes and the system of program delivery should he used by 
teacher educators to guide curriculum redesign and Implementation. 
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CHAPTBR VI. BVALUATION OF TKACHBR EDUCATION PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

The effect eness of teacher education programs can be evaluated by 1) how 
well students ire and demonstrate recommended dispositions, skills, and 
knowledge, wh. o.. is seen as outcome data; 2) the methods and procedures of 
program delivery, identified as process data; and 3) the resources available and 
used by the program, which is called input data. Current procedures for program 
evaluation focus on input data, rarely including outcome or process data. 

This chapter presents the procedures now used by the Board of Taachlng and 
the measures of program effectiveness recommended by the task force to evaluate 
the outcomes, the process, and the inputs of the programs. 

CURRENT PROCEDURES PPR I NSTITUTION AND PROGRAM APPROVAL 

Minnesota assigns the responsibility for teacher education and licensing to 
the Board of Teaching. The Board of Teaching regulates teacher education by 
approving institutions and programs, using rules adopted by the Board in 1979. 
These rules require colleges and universities to submit their programs to the 
Board of Teaching for approval and to recommend candidates for licensure who 
complete these approved programs. Institutions assume responsibility for deter- 
mining that each candidate is eligible .or licensure. Similar systems are used 
in most other states. 

Institutional approval to offer programs that qualify graduates for 
Minnesota teaching licenses is the first step in regulating the quality of 
teacher education. Once approved by the Board of Teaching, institutions must 
seek separate approvals for individual programs. 

Evaluations for institutional approval are conducted every 10 years. 
Institutions prepare a report that addresses the criteria for approval. Board 
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of Teaching staff select an evaluation team to conduct an on-campus verifica- 
tion. Evaluation teams have four to 18 members depending on the size and 
complexity of the institution. Generally, half the evaluators are teachers and 
administrators and half are college and university faculty. 

Evaluators visit the campus for three or four days. They interview 
faculty, staff, students, graduates, and teachers who supervise student 
teachers. Evaluators also check student transcripts and other records. 

Based on the institutional report and on-campus findings, the evaluation 
team writes a report organized around the approval criteria. For each item in 
the approval rule, the team assesses the presence and adequacy of conditions 
required for approval. Finally, the team recommends approval, conditional 
approval, or disapproval of the total institution's application to the Board of 
Teaching. 

Evaluation Criteria 

Because the evaluation report and final approval decision are organized 
around specific criteria, these standards are the key to the integrity of the 
approval system. Board o£ Teaching rules require evidence that institutions 
satisfy standards, summarized as follows: 

Institutional Co—if ent 

o Teacher education is part of the mission of the institution. 

° ^llff^'I^"^ financial, physical, and library resources have been allo- 
cated to support teacher education. 

Organization 

° s:h^\'^f'e"5uJaa^ ' '^^""^'^ ^^P-^-"^' ''^'^'on, or 

° Hcensure!" '^^^ authority to recommend graduates for 
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° Dro^J^mn^J"^ "JJ^ "^'^^'^ 'J'J institution approves teacher licensure 
programs before they are submitted to the Board of Teaching. 

CurrlculuM 

° ^rnnlni °!: liberal arts requirements for teacher education 

students are equivalent to requirements in other programs. 

° ^M?*'" ^d"<^ation students are required to complete instruction in the 
learning °^ education and human growth anS 

Faculty 

o Teacher education faculty have relevant academic qualifications. 
° membeJs. equivalent to the loads of other faculty 

o Part-time faculty do not replace available full-time faculty. 
Student Services 

o Selective student admission and retention policies are applied. 
° sJudenls.^'^''^^^"*^ ^""^ placement services are available to 

Student Teaching 

° LTlevel?"""'^^'^ assignments in their licensure field 

o The teacher education faculty supervises the student teaching program. 

° llutT'r '^M*'" «^i°" f^<^"lty' and cooperating teachers evaluate 
student teaching assignments. =vad.u«n.e 

Planning and Bvaluation 

° ^H^^^^^^ which includes practicing teachers, school administrators, 
^iogramsl planning and evaluating tpacher education 

o Surveys of graduates and other evaluation techniques are used to develop 
and revise teacher education programs. aeveiop 

All criteria are stated qualitatively. There are no fixed, measurable 
standards in the rule, thus colleges and universities have some flexibility in 
the design and administration of their teacher education programs. 
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Program approval parallels institution approval, but takes place every five 
years. The institution begins by submitting a description of each program, 
demonstrating how specific program requirements have been met. Generally, this 
evidence includes course descriptions matched with the skill and knowledge 
specifications contained in the program approval rule. Faculty qualifications 
and teaching assignments also are submitted for review. Although a few require- 
ments are stated i, terms of course topics, most areas allow institutions to 
organize and present the required content as they choose within the requirements 
of the licensure rules. 

The current approach to institution and progrjm approval by the Board of 
Teaching provides little or no information about 1) the process of how programs 
deliver teacher education, and 2) the competence of candidates recommended for 
licensure. 

RECOMMKNDBD MEASURES OF PROGRAM BFFBCTIVENESS 

The task force recommends that the Board of Teaching evaluate programs in 
terms of outcomes and process as well as inputs or program resources. The types 
and sources of data to be used by the Board of Teaching are identified to assure 
evaluation of the process and the outcomes of the programs. 

This section provides recommended standards to the Board of Teaching, 
followed in each case by recommended measures for evaluation. The final section 
presents task force suggestions for methods of evaluation. 

RecoMiended Criteria and Evidence 

1. Licensure candidates demonstrate the recouended dispositions, skills, 
and knowledge to the satisfaction of teacher education faculty and 
cooperating school personnel. 

Measured by: - final overall assessment of the candidates' demonstrated 
performance in a variety of teaching contexts (outcome) 
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^' p^csrii! evaluated at entrance, throughout and at completion of the 

Measured by: - demonstrated aptitude and attitude for teaching (input 
and outcome) * v-i'ii'ui. 

- academic standing (input and outcome) 

- demonstrated communication skills (input and outcome) 

- demonstrated knowledge of liberal arts studies, core and 
pedagogical studies (outcome) 

- demonstrated practice of scientific inquiry (outcome) 

- demonstrated effective interpersonal and instructional 
skills (outcome) 

- demonstrated practice of dispositions (outcome) 

- existence of periodic review of teacher candidates 
during program (process) 

- student portfolio (outcome) 

^' Hons"Sni!J"^ °* °"t<^o»es consistent with the disposi- 

tions, skills, and knowledge recouended. 

Measured by: - institutional documents such as adopted statements of 
program philosophy, concept of teaching, outcomes and 
expectations, brochures, catalogs (process) 

- course syllabi with expectations communicated early and 
often to the students (input and process) 

4. The program outcomes are based on research. 

Measured by: - opportunities for students to possess and practice 

knowledge of effective teaching behaviors which enhance 
student learning (process) 

- opportunities for students to learn scientific 
methodology (process) 

- opportunities for students to interpret and apply 
research findings (process) 

- content of syllabi compared to review of research 
(input) 

- recent findings included in course assessment devices, 
including but not limited to tests (input) 

5. The liberal arts curriculum is comprehensive, rigorous, and coherent. 

Measured by: - extent of liberal arts in academic preparation (input) 

- rigor of liberal arts in academic preparation (process) 

- depth and breadth of concentration(s) (input) 

* cSheJent!'^'' education curriculum is comprehensive, rigorous, aj>d 

Measured by: - integration of theory and practice (input and process) 

- coursework and activities to provide students with the 
dispositions, skills and knowledge recommended (input) 
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- curriculum kept current with the growing body of 
knowledge about teaching (input and process) 

- procedures for individualized program design (process) 

7. Liberal arts and teacher education curricula are integrated. 

Measured by: - required liberal arts courses (input) 

- demonstrated cross disciplinary planning (input and 
process) 

- integrated practical experiences in relevant courses 
(input and process) 

!^^?leJc". ^"^^"'^P^"^^^ « «<^°Pe and sequence of laboratory 

Measured by: - broad-based field experiences integrated early and 
continually with all learning experiences (input) 

- written procedures for individualized student placement 
in field experiences (input) 

- written procedures for faculty and teachers for 
coaching, supervising and evaluating student field 
experiences (input) 

- faculty modeling, coaching, supervision and evaluation 
(process) 

- school personnel modeling, coaching, supervision and 
evaluation (process) 

- student reports and field experience journals (outcome) 

- student self-evaluation reports (outcome) 

- student simulation and use of technological tools 
(process) 

- peer observation and coaching (process) 

' lipit)"^ ^""^ evaluation of school personnel (process and 



Th 



ogra. is developed and operated through for«al partnerships. 

Measured by: - formal written agreements with a limited number of 
partner schools for student field experiences and 
student teaching (input and process) 

- selected partner schools for field experience rotated 
periodically (input and process) 

- formal arrangements with business and professional 
people for student field experience (input and process) 

- formal written agreements with schools for exchange of 
teacher education faculty and cooperating school 
personnel (input and process) 

- advisory board to monitor cooperative efforts (process 
and outcome) 
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Measured by: - both faculties participate in formal staff development 

- faculty demonstrate cooperative or team teaching 
(process) * 

- faculty jointly develop syllabi (input and process) 

- faculty demonstrate varied methods of instruction, 
including use of technology, cooperating and team 
teaching (input and process) 

- students demonstrate active participation in course work 
(process and outcome) 

- faculty provide learning environments beyond the tradi- 
tional classroom (input and process) 

- students participate in cooperative and independent 
learning activities (input and process) 

- partner schools demonstrate knowledge and use of recent 
research on educational effectiveness (input) 

evaluation to cause change. 

Measured by: - periodic internal program review by liberal arts and 

teacher education faculty and school personnel (process) 

- partic pation in external teacher education progflm ^ 
effectiveness research (process and outcome) 

- survey and test results (outcome) 

- demonstrated teacher outcomes (outcome) 

^etl^^rjiS^-ff^^^^^ -^-^ P— ^ i-Ple.ent 

Measured by: - written induction procedures and agreements between 
schools and teacher education institutions which 
guarantee induction program for beginning teachers 
(input and process) 

- beginning teachers supported by nearest teacher 
induction program regardless of graduation point (input 
and process) \*"fui. 

- faculty and school personnel supervise bpffiniiinj? 
teachers (input and process) 

" M^'^r procedures for final post-induction evaluation 
Vinput and process) 

- demonstrated performance of candidate after induction 
period (outcome) 

The task force recommends these 12 criteria and multiple kinds of evidence 
for measuring program effectiveness. The evidence addresses teacher education 
at five levels: 1) the institution, 2) the program, 3) the cooperating agencies 
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and personnel, 4) the faculty, and 5) the students. Evidence from each of these 
sources can be used to gather Input, process, and outcome data. 

Suggested Procedures and Methods of Evaluation 

The task force suggests that the Board of Teaching should evaluate the 
evidence of program effectiveness using several procedures and, when possible, 
design scientific evaluation methods. The suggested procedures Include: 1) 
Interviews, 2) observation, and 3) review or examination. The procedures should 
be tested to assure validity and reliability. 

1. Interview procedures should be used with: 

- teacher education candidates, 

- befrlnnlng teachers, 

- teacher education and liberal arts faculty, 

- cooperating school teachers, 

- administrators (colleges, universities, and schools), 

- elementary and secondary students, and 
~ parents. 

2. Observation procedures should be used for evaluating: 

- field site experiences (students, school personnel, and faculty), 

- student self-observations (student and faculty), 

- student use of assessment tools (student), 

- conferences between and among faculty, students, and school 
personnel, 

~ college courses and Instruction (teacher education faculty), 

- faculty ongoing evaluation of student performance (faculty), 

- student teaching activities (student and school personnel), 

- Induction activities (student, school personnel, and faculty), 

- post-Induction evaluation (student, school personnel, and faculty), 
and ^ ' 

- staff development activities (school personnel, teacher education, 
and liberal arts faculty). 

3. Review or examination of documents should evaluate the following: 

Institution: - procedures and policies for admission, retention, and 
completion, 

- Institutional documents Including catalogs and 
brochures, 

- formal partnership document to determine the extent of 
responsibility for each party, 

- rotational schedules for selected cooperating schools, 

- methods of communication among parties. 
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- advisory board membership, 

- internal program review schedule, procedures, and 
process, 

- participation in external research. 

Program: - procedures and instruments for evaluating student 

performance in dispositions, skills, and knowledge, 

- procedures for student placement in field experiences 
and selection of supervising teacher(s), 

- process and procedures for student self-evaluation, 

- total curriculum, 

- schedule for student evaluation conferences, 

- syllabi, course outlines, and handouts, 

- procedures for 'ndividual student program design, 

- student evaluation reports from faculty and supervisinir 
teacher(s), * 

- faculty evaluation reports from students, 

- course schedule and faculty assignments, 

- syllabus authorship, activities, and handouts, 

- field experience and course integration, 

- induction procedures and post-induction evaluation 
process, 

- kinds of field experience for students, 

- staff development activities. 

Students: - competence and performance at exit, 

- contents and quality of student portfolio, 

- standardized test scores, 

- individual program design, 

- transcripts, 

- ongoing evaluation reports, 

- self-evaluation data, and 

- beginning teacher records. 

The task force suggests these evaluation procedures can guide the Board of 
Teaching in its task of redesigning teacher education program evaluation. 
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CHAPTER VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING RECOMMENDATIONS 

Future social, economic, and political trends demand reconsideration of 
education at all levels. Teacher education programs must produce highly edu- 
cated, reflective teachers who can teach well in diverse and flexible learning 
environments. Schools must redesign structures and procedures to personalize 
learning through active student participation. 

Ways have been sought to respond to the anticipated needs of teacher 
education programs in Minnesota identified in Chapter IV. These needs are 
summarized below. There is a need for: 

o An explicit and expanded concept of teaching. 

o Research findings incorporated into teacher education. 

o Integrated and coherent teacher education programs. 

° ^""^ "''^"'^"'^ field-based experiences and a formal induction 

o Formal partnerships that involve schools in the preparation of teachers. 

The trends, beliefs about learners and teachers, and identified needs in 
teacher education formed the basis of the program outcomes recommended in 
Chapter V. Measures of program effectiveness were recommended in Chapter VI. 
The concluding recommendations are presented in this chapter. 

A VISION FOR THE FUTURE 

Future teacher preparation should demonstrate integrat complementary, 
and cooperative relationships between liberal arts and education faculty, and 
between college-based and school-based faculty. Teachers should be educated in 
programs where they learn a wide range of knowledge and theory and are 
encouraged to explore new ideas. These programs will nurture and support 
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divergent and innovative thinking. They should emphasize the need for asking 
many questions and seeking many answers in the practice of teaching. They 
should help future teachers develop a repertoire of teaching and learning 
Strategies to apply in a variety of learning environments. 

The business and professional community, governmental agencies, and the 
natural environment should be used more. Professional teachers will work as 
partners in differing roles: as resource specialists, career teachers, mentors, 
administrative liaisons, or adjunct instructors for new teacher education 
programs. Emerging technologies will be included in all learning environments. 
Because education in this state has been designed to include all citizens, 
educators will need to function in many ways and places, matching their 
expertise with student learning styles and needs. 

Future teacher preparation programs should be cooperative, collegial 
learning environments where students will, from the beginning, identify their 
strengths and weaknesses with peers and faculty. Students will learn to be 
thoughtful and deliberative as they assume major responsibility for their own 
learning. Teacher preparation programs should derive their effectiveness from 
new and continuing education research. 

Moving from current to future teacher education programs will require an 
objective appraisal of how well current practices meet the proposed program 
outcomes and a commitment to cooperation by all constituencies in education. 
Productive partnerships will need to be developed in at least four areas: 

^' ^o^^l'hlr^J"'^'^^" ^^'"^y ^"'^ "'^"^^ f^^"lty ""St work 

together to create a coherent and rigorous curriculum. 

^' lohnlir ^^''"^'^ ""^^ """"^ ''^'^ ^ ""Ited number of those 

schools that demonstrate knowledge and use of recent research on 
educational effectiveness and actively employ effective practices. 
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3. Teachers and administrators within schools, together with education 

Sarn"nS%"d l°cH '''' traditional tfacher role aid exja^d 

learning and teaching environments for students and for teachers. 

ora«!lfr:4^'^'"^"^^"'r°"A ^""^""^ professional education 

organizations teacher education institutions, and state agencies 
together should redesign funding structures and develop additional 
deJeJo'Ut?'" """itment, preservlce, induction' and s!a?? 

Thus, for each of the following recommendations, the task force presents a 
rationale and an impact statement and identifies the primary and secondary 
agencies responsible for implementation. 

RBCOMMENDATIOWS AND RESPOMSIBIUTIES 

K^o^^Se ^'""" ^^""^^ Di s positions. Skill.. »nH 

Srrr«Kir?S*'^ program outco.es for teacher education defined by this task 
force should be endorsed by all constituencies responsible for education? 

Rationale: Currently, no comprehensive statement of program outcomes is 
used by teacher education institutions. This statement of recommended program 
outcomes is based on the research on effectiveness in learning and teaching. 
The statement of outcon,es is the product of a coherent and expanded concept of 
what teaching should be in the future. It provides a guide for rethinking and 
redesigning teacher education programs in Minnesota. The report calls on 
constituencies other than teacher education institutions to participate in this 
design process; all must first agree on a common agenda. 

Impact: The Board of Teaching would establish new standards for the design 
of teacher education programs by adopting the program outcomes recommended in 
Chapter V. If the Board of Teaching adopts these recommended program outcomes 
immediately and uses them as a basis for institution approval within two or 
three years, institutions would be required to begin a curriculum redesign 
process immediately. 
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Responsibilities; The Board of Teaching should take the initiative in 
adopting the program outcomes as a basis for teacher education institution 
approval. 

The program outcomes and recommendations for program delivery should be 
endorsed by teacher education institutions and integrated into their programs. 
The program outcomes need the support of the following groups Jfi order to be 
successfully implemented: the Higher Education Coordinating Board, professional 
educational organizations, local educational agencie-, the Minnesota Department 
of Education and the State Board of Education, the business, labor, and profes- 
sional community, the governor, and the :e. 

RecoMenda tlon »2; Prograa Evaluation ar ^ Aasessaent 

New systems of teacher education prog.a- . ^tion and teacher licensure 
assessment should be developed to assure prograa pffectiveness based on 
Sitcomer*"^ graduates in demonstrating attainment of task force program 

Rationale; Current program evaluation procedures include little or no 
outcome and process data or measurement. Measuring teacher education program 
effectiveness should include outcome and process data as well as input data. 
Outcome evidence must be used to determine the performance characteristics of 
beginning teachers. 

Impact: New program evaluation procedures would be designed to measure 
teacher education program outcomes, processes and inputs for granting institu- 
tion approval. The procedures should be developed within one year and be 
implemented within two or three years. 

Responsibilities ; The Board of Teaching should 1) design and implement an 
assessment system which permits candidates for licensure to dtmonstrate 
possession of the dispositions, skills, and knowledge outlined in Chapter V, 
2) design and implement an evaluation system to measure teacher education 
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program effectiveness using the standards identified in Chapter VI, 3) develop 
and implement licensure which assures that a formal induction period is part of 
teacher preparation, and 4) design and implement an assessment system which 
permits demonstration of improved effectiveness near the end of the induction 
period. The assessment of teachers prior to issuance of a continuing license 
should be done by specially identified and trained educators who are not already 
involved in supervising and training the beginning teachers. The Board of 
Teaching should work with institutions of higher education, professional educa- 
tion organizations, and the Minnesota Department of Education to develop new 
teacher education program evaluation procedures. 

Recommendation »3; Nev Curricula 

The curriculum for teacher education programs should be redesigned to 1) reflect 

Rationale: Prospective teachers should have a strong liberal arts educa- 
tion that allows them to know more as teachers and requires them to think 
broadly and reflectively about their teaching methods. The more insight they 
have about knowledge and learning, the more resourceful they will be as 
teachers. Strengthened and integrated liberal study is associated with 
increases in intellectual self-esteem and knowledge. 

The current and evolving research on learning and teaching provides the 
basis for clarifying and supporting effective teaching practices. This must be 
a part of comprehensive teacher education. 

To further improve teacher education, more and better opportunities for 
learning how to teach must be available. The curriculum of teacher education 
must provide for teacher education candidates to study learning and learning 
environments and to safely practice their developing skills. Becoming an 
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effective teacher demands the acquisition of dispositions, skills, and knowledge 

through active participation during one's academic career. 

Imfiact: A strong commitment from liberal arts and teacher education 

faculties would be needed to design curricula. Curricula should become models 
of Interdisciplinary efforts and research-based practice. There should be 
evidence of change within two years and implementation within three to five 
years . 

Responsibilities; Teacher education and liberal arts faculties should be 
responsible for developing and implementing curricula based on the recommended 
program outcomes. Such development should be done in cooperation with school 
personnel so that faculties can 1) demonstrate the coherent relationships 
between liberal arts and education courses, 2) design appropriate inter- 
disciplinary practical applications, 3) design improved cross-cultural exper- 
iences here and abroad, and 4) demonstrate that teaching is problem solving, 
requiring constant scientific examination. 

The teacher education faculty should develop and implement laboratory 
experiences early and often in the student's academic career. These experiences 
should incorporate a variety of real and simulated situations, school-based 
experiences, case studies, microcomputer problem solving and protocols or 
examples in print, audio, and video to be analyzed with a variety of methods. 

Teachers and teacher education faculty should develop and require multiple 
clinical and field P.^periences across grade levels and content areas. These 
should involve students in data collection and research related to the effec- 
tiveness of instructional methods and materials. 

The teacher education faculty should develop and use student teaching 
supervision procedures that 1) prepare supervising teams of teachers within 
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cooperating schools and 2) involve joint and stringent guidat.ce from teacher 
education faculty and the cooperating school teams. 

Reco—endation #4; Dlssealnation 

redesign to achieve the recomended progran outco-esT Program 

Rationale: Teachers and teacher educators must know about and understand 
the work of this task force and agre. on an agenda for change. This report must 
be broadly disseminated. To date there have been neither statewide nor 
regional systematic efforts to develop cooperative relationships among consti- 
tuencies in education for teacher education programs. A collective effort will 
be needed to effect changes in teacher education curricula, field experience 
management, induction programs, and sustained professional development. Making 
change happen requires the involvement of those who provide education. Confer- 
ences would allow people to begin cooperatively redesigning curricula to meet 
the program outcomes and recommendations. These conferences would begin the 
procedures for negotiation of structural agreements for delivery of the new 
curricula. 

Impact: Broad dissemination of this report would provide an impetus for 
extended dialogue. Conferences would provide the initial opportunity for 
':eacher education faculty and cooperating school personnel to begin designing 
workable partnerships. The conferences would provide an immediate impetus to 
begin curriculum redesign and establish a common goal. Conferences should occur 
during 1987. 

5HP.qn3iiliiaes: The H5gh..r Education Coordinating Board p.. the Board of 
Teaching should disseminate this report to constituencies. The Il.gher Education 
Coordinating Board, t-. Board of Teaching, the Department of Education, and 
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professional educational organizations should jointly initiate the proposed 
conferences. These agencies should participate, together with institutions of 
higher education, local educational agencies, and representatives of the 
business, labor, and professional community. 

Reco—endation *5 ; Partnershi ps 

«.^I[i"?nff""^"*'*?^ ^*'?"}*' ^ developed through forwl agree-ents between and 
rjfp&hes^r^^^^^^^^^ Separ.ent'^rSu-ca^L 

Rationale: Few, if any, formal arrangements exist that obligate the 
constituencies in education cooperatively to design and deliver teacher educa- 
tion. Minnesota already has invested state and ]ocal resources in the creation 
of educationally effective schools, some of which might become the sites for a 
variety of field experience."^ 

Business has a vested interest in the quality of education for all 
students. Some business organizations have begun to help bring about the 
changes necessary. Corporate organizations are committed to vorking with 
educators to shape future education. 

I5fiact: Formal agreements would obligate partners in their cooperative 
responsibilities for teacher education. There would be defined ownership for 
specific components. Local educational agency teaching contracts would reflect 
commitment to participating in teacher education. The school districts and 
selected schools would participate with tha colleges and universities on a 
rotating basis to create the recommended field experiences. Providing field 
experiences at many levels for many persons in a single site would enrich the 
staffing for that site, to the benefit of pupils, staff of the site, teacher 
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education students, and college-based faculty. The agreements would be 
established within one to two years. 

Responsibilities : Tocher preparation institutions, school districts and 
schools, and the Department of Education should develop and implement formal 
partnerships to establish student field experiences in selected sites. The 
field experiences should include: 1) systematic inquiry and experimentation with 
practice, 2) intensive forms of practice in a variety of roles with peers and 
practicirg professionals, and 3) working with a diverse range of learners. 

Teacher education faculty, school personnel, professional education 
organizations, and the Minnesota DeiDartment of Education should develop and 
J.r.pler.nt r.,alar, ongoing arrangements to 1) participate in joint research, 
2) e..eri..e.t with and design a variety C staffing arrangements, and 3) share 
proff- ^.l^nal knowledge?. 

Teacher education facnUy, school dlrtricts and selected schools, and the 
Department of Education should initiate or continue formal agreements with 
businesses to create a wide range of learning environments for students and 
teachers. They should develop partnerships with businesses and professional 
organizations that fund innovative educational practices. 

Vers^e? "'""" Trainin; ^Egr^oggerat>_g^cW 
r^fri'^^'^f'efL^J^r^oJS*?''^^ ?^ l-ple-ented to assure 

Rationale: Improvement in teacher education will require changes in roles 
and in the nature of teaching. Many superior practitioners with an interest in 
broad educational policy could be recognized and employed both inside and 
outside the usual classroom environment to support and enhance the effectiveness 
of beginning and peer teachers. Creating >rentorship roles for such teachers 
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could help prevent costly attrition of beginning teachers and improve teacher 
competence. 

Ii5pact: several new roles for cooperating school teachers would be defined 
and described. Roles could include mentoring and supervising teacher candi- 
dates, participating as adjunct teacher education faculty, and serving as career 
teachers. Criteria for teacher participation would be developed. Training 
would be developed and implemented. Funding would be needed to support training 
efforts. The criteria and training would be developed and training begun within 
two years. 

Responsibilities : Teacher education faculty, the Minnesota Department of 
Education, and selected school personnel together with professional educationa.1 
organizations should jointly develop criteria and training for involving 
practicing teachers in teacher education. 

RecoHMend ation »7; Foraal Induction Period 

Rationale: Currently, there is .o formal induction period and it is 
unrealistic to expect beginrlng teacher, to learn all. That will be required of 
them as professionals prior to actual practice. During a formal period of 
induction, beginning teachers would be required to demonstrate the dispositions, 
skills, and knowledge attained in the preparation program. By engaging in a 
structured induction period, these persons could serve as teachers while 
continuing to develop their expertise under the guidance of trained mentors. 
The extended induction period would lead to increased levels of competence and 
responsibility and improve the likelihood that new teachers would remain in 
teaching. 
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IlEact: Employing school districts, professional education organizations, 
and teacher education institutions would take new responsibility for beginning 
teachers after graduation. Direct instruction time for beginning teachers, 
mentors, and teacher education faculty by employing districts and universities 
would be reduced. Performance in terms of the recommended outcomes would be 
required. Substantial funding from teacher education institutions, local 
educational agencies, and the 1987 Legislature would be needed to support 
released time for mentors and beginning teachers, college and university super- 
visors, and related costs. Some programs should be available to June 1988 
teacher graduates. 

Responsibilities : The Board of Teaching, the Minnesota Department of 
Education, teacher education faculty, and local school districts together with 
professional educational organizations should jointly develop, implement and 
test nudels for a formal induction period for all beginning teachers. 

Recomaendation »8; Staf f n«.vol»p,^»^ 

L-^tTc-Jin-^^^^^^ - supported 

Rationale: Continuing professional development should be an ongoing 
commitment for all educators. Formal staff development in teaching effectiv. 
ness for teacher education and liberal arts faculty is usually not part of 
teacher education programs. In order to respond in relevant and creative ways 
to the demands of a changing society, teachers and administrators need to renew 
and refine their knowledge. Teacher education faculty and cooperating teachers 
must use reflective and innovative teaching. Student teachers and beginning 
teachers become more competent by observing and learning from models of profes- 
sional learning and growth. 
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Impact: School personnel would develop coherent and sustained staff 
development programs. Teacher education and liberal arts faculty would begin 
staff t'evelopment programs to improve and expand instructional strategies. 
Specific funds would be allocated by local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, and the legislature for professional growth at all levels. 
Professional development centers would be established and serve as centers for 
research and development for teacher education and cooperating school faculty. 

Responsibilities; Faculties should develop and implement sustained 
professional development programs for themselves to ensure use of a variety of 
instructional strategies and interdisciplinary team work. 

Staff development programs, whether designed by the Minnesota Department of 
Education., teacher education faculty, local education<5l agencies, or profes- 
sional educational organizations should include learning in the areas of 
1) understanding and discovery of self, 2) pedagogical growth, 3) cognitive 
development, 4) professional skill development, and 5) career development. 
Cooperative design is encouraged. 

The Minnesota Department of Education, the Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, and the Board of Teaching in conjunction with the teacher education and 
liberal arts faculties, local educational agencies, and professional educational 
organizations should establish professional development centers that offer 
opportunities for teachers and teacher educators to improve their own teaching 
abilities and expand their repertoire of teaching methods. 
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Reconaendatlon 19; Currlcular Stu dies 

?n"fi!?. "J""^^ ''^'4" institutions of higher education should be conducted 
teach« :duc:j:„ °' '""^"^'^"'^ structures for delivering effec'Jve 

Rationale! There is concern across the nation that the fou.-year under- 
graduate curriculum for teachers Is too crowded. The outcomes recommended In 
this report require a curriculum that is substantially different from current 
baccalaureate programs. No research, however, indicates that a program of any 
specified length or structure results in more effective schools or teachers. 
Recent national reports suggest that the professional education programs and the 
arts, sciences, and humanities requirements should be examined for rigor. 

l5E§ct: These studies would provide definitive information about the most 
effective curricula and structure for teacher education. Funding is needed to 
study the programs. The studies could be completed within five years. 

Responsibilities : The Board of Teaching should initiate studies that 
evaluate a variety of curricula and structures used by colleges and universities 
for delivering effective teacher education based on the outcomes and recom- 
mendations of this report. 

Recommendation #10; Resources 

Resources should be re-allocated and specifically targeted to efforts for 
for ien or education The 1987 Legislaturf should targe 'f^^ds 

for mentoring, an induction period, staff development, and curricular studies 
Current resources of teacher education institutions should b^ reaUocat^ o 
achieve these recommended changes. " u «»e reaxxocated to 

Rationale: State and local agencies will need to allocate new resources 
and reallocate current resources for attainment of the program outcomes and 
recommendations defined by the task force. Legislative policies and funding 
efforts will be necessary also. The Board of Teaching, the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, and the Minnesota Department of Education are committed to 
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working with policy makers in initiating, designing, and developing policies and 
programs that lead to quality education. 

Ii-pact: A commitment to the complex and long-range efforts needed to 
improve teacher education is required. New funding will be requested from the 
1987 Legislature. Institutions of higher education will be expected to 
demonstrate that newly designed teacher education programs are adequately 
supported. 

Responsibilities : Teacher education institutions should provide sufficient 
amounts of money, time and/or graduate hours for cooperating school personnel 
involved in teacher education preparation by reallocation of existing or addi- 
tion of new resources. 

Teacher education institutions and local school districts should reallocate 
existing resources and provide additional monies for continued staff develop- 



ment • 



Local school districts and professional educational organizations should 
design contract alternatives specifically for teachers to participate in teacher 
preparation activities and extended professional development. 

The Board of Teaching should request resources for implementing a formal 
induction period which includes assessing the teaching skills of beginning 
teachers. 

The business and professional community should be asked to assist in 
providing resources for implementing aspects of the task force recommendations. 

The legislature should provide resources targeted specifically to 
1) design new curricula, 2) develop criteria and provide training for 
cooperating teachers, 3) develop and implement an induction period, 4) provide 
ongoing staff development, and 5) implement curricular effectiveness studies. 
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APPENDIX A. WORKING ASSUMPTIONS 



ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT LEARNING AND EDUCATION 

work/*"^ following assumptions were developed by the task force to guide its 
Skills an d Perspectives Needed by Students 

° .m-'Er:^l:„",L^"J:.'au^ie:^^^jr' =^«'--=> 

o Higher order thinking skills will be needed by all learners. 

o Cooperative and interpersonal skills will be necessary for all learners. 

o Global perspectives will be essential for all learners. 

Teacher Education Profession 

o A knowledge base on educational effectiveness exists. 

^ Earners?"'' education will facilitate higher achievement for 

o The education of teachers is a shared responsibility of entire colleges 
and universities and school site personnel. colleges 

' enterprise"'' ^""---ingly involved in all aspects of the educational 

Social/Political Forces 

o Quality education must be available for all students. 

o E-iucation must anticipate and adapt to continual and rapid social 
political, and economic change. socxax, 

o Teacher education programs must be equally accessible to all groups, 
o Financial and political pressures for accountability will require more 
efJectJveness''""'"'' °^ ""'^ ^dLtional' 
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i)elivii;ry Systems 

o Students and parents will have increasing choices among different 
programs and delivery systems. uxttereni 

o The state has the responsibility for the cost and concern for the 
benefits of learning in all state affiliated formal seuJngs' 

ASSUM PTIONS ABOUT THE TASK FORCE CHARGE 

1. The task force will focus on the anticipated teaching/learning 
environment of the 1990s and beyond. mg/ learning 

ISniH"^"^ °^ 'l!^ '-^^^ °n outcomes of teacher 

ttonrlT. Tl^T"' ''^^ "lationships among these outcomes and ^ .e 
resources will be a secondary consideration. 

3. The task force will provide a clear basis for evaluating teacher 
education programs. * leacner 

4. Th<. task force will state desired outcomes which will provide a clear 

e^uo^H ^""'^ °^ ^"^^''^"S ^"'^ institutions for evalul ing teacher 

education students. =j.ueiixinj teacner 

5. The task force will focus on outcomes that are essential for all 
educators. The task force will not focus on non-essen?ial ou? n or 
outcomes that could be important for some teachers buJnoJ ?or oth^r^ 

^' learning ^nd^t^^JM n • °? f""^^ ^"^^"^ knowledge of 

s, hW?^ J teaching principles. The task force will not focus on tL 
subject content ing taught. 

7. The task force will focus on the education of teachers before thev 
receive a continuing teaching license. ^ 

8. The task force will base its recommendations on anticipated future 

educatli; J'^^f "^f environment and on research Regarding 

educational effectiveness. * 

9. The task force will outline desired outcomes of teacher education 
programr in the future. It will not evaluate existing programs 
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ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT TASK FORCE PROCEDURES 

1. Th> task force will try to reach all ucislons by consensus, 



2. 



3. 



Ihl llth^T" y^l^''^?^" examining the environment, learning, and 
the teaching role of the future becau.^e these conditions must shape 
expectations for teacher education. 

h ^"""T "^V its report and recommendations specifically 

to teacher education institutions and the Board of Teaching, and 
generally to the education community. 

The task force will issue its own report and recommendations. The 
Board of Teaching and the Higher Education Coordinating Board will each 
review the report and adopt recommendations which may endorse, extend 
or contradict the recommendations of the task force. extend, 
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APPENDIX B. m^^nrr-E SPEAKERS FOR TASK FORCE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
FO .??»ESOTA'S FUTURE ^ut^ixuw 



John Cairns, Counsel 
Minnesota Business Partnership 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Harlan Cleveland 
Dean 

Hubert H. Humphif^y Institute 

of Public Affairs and 
Professor of Public Affairs 

^?nd Planning 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Honorable Wendell Erickson 
Chairman 

House Education Committee 
Eugene Gollin 

Professor, Department of Psychology 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Darwin Hendel 

Research Associate, Education 
Development Programs 
Office of Vice President 

for Academic Affairs 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Elizabeth Heublein 
Adjunct Professor 

Department of Communication Disorders 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Mel Hoagland 

Public School Incentives, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Kenneth Hovey 

Associate Dean of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Honorable Jerome Hughes 

President 

Minnesota Senate 



Floyd Keller 

Manager, Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Minnesota Department of Education 
St. Pt..al, Minnesota 

Kathleen Kies 

Deputy Executive Director 

Minnesota Higher Education 

Coordinating Board 
St, Paul, Minnesota 

Ted Kolderie 

Fellow, Humphrey Institute and 
Public School Incentives, Inc. 
Minneapoii ;, Minne-^ota 

r^elson Otto 

Futurist and Presls^ent 
Anticipatory Scf ^ ^ire.? ^v- . 
Minneap->lis, Mi „ 

Lorraine Palkert 

Teacher, St. Paul Public Schools 
Member, Spring Hill Foundation 

The Honorable James Pehler 
chairman 

Senate Education Committee 
Ruth Randall 

CoMnnissioner of Education 
Minnesota Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Donald Sullivan 

Minnesota High Tech^. ^^ugy Council 
President, MTS Systems Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Judith Wain 

Supervisor, Teacher Education 
Minnesota Board of Teaching 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Nancy Zimpher 

Professor, Department of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



